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HERE is much talk about the falling away 

in moral standards and the need for a revive! 

of Christian morality. But what is this 
* Christian morality’ that Church leaders are so 
fond of talking about? Is there such a thing? © 

Usually, what is meant by the phrase is some 
code of conduct that men should follow and which 
is deemed to be specifically Christian. It may be 
as well to point out that a code which is not as yet 
followed but is enjoined is not a code of morals at 
ali, but an ethic. Morals refer to the actual behaviour 
of a society here and now—what is, not what ought 
to be. So that strictly speaking we ought to talk 
of * Christian ethics’. But is there a_ specific 
Christian ethic? 

Let us turn to the Churches which claim to teach 
such an ethic and what do we find? Officially, the 
Churches do not teach, nor have they ever taught, 
such a code. This may seem to be a sweeping 
Statement, but let us examine the evidence. If 
you examined the * duty * section of the Catechism 
of the Roman or Anglican Churches (the official 
teaching for those wishful to be confirmed, that is, 
to become full members of those communions), 
or the ethical section of the Church of England 
Communion service, or the exhortation to the god- 
parents at the end of the Baptism service of the 
Church of England, you will find that the ethical 
teaching enjoined is that of the Ten Commandments. 
That code of conduct is a Jewish one; one which 
Christ amended, or rather, replaced. Note, in the 
Gospels, how often he is reported as saying, * Moses 
said ... but I say’, and again the remark of His, 
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“A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 


‘ove one another’. Yet we have no mention of 
‘ye new commandment in the official teaching of 
ine Churches. 

It is true that individual members of the Churches 
‘ay teach New Testament ethics, but the liturgy of 

1e Churches does not. It is, therefore, scarcely fair 
or the leaders of the Churches to blame or chide 
neople for not doing what they have never taught 
them officially. 

But perhaps you may say, as the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England says, that the 
Churches have erred, so let us turn to the New 
restament itself and see whether we can find a 
Christian ethic there. 

There seems to be a great difference between the 
‘teaching of the Gospels and the Epistles. Jesus 
‘aught the value and dignity of individuals, but 
St Paul seems to think that half the human race— 
‘he female half—is somehow inferior. ‘I suffer not 
a woman to teach’, he says. ‘ It is better to marry 
‘han to burn’, he writes in another place, as though 
vomen were for the sexual use of men, irrespective 
of their wishes. This attitude towards women is 
reflected in the Church of England marriage service 
in the question, ‘Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?’, as though a woman was not 
4 person in her own right or with a will of her own, 
but the property of some man to be handed over 
to the ownership of another. 

St Paul seems also to endorse the practice of 
slavery. He bids a runaway slave, Onesimus, return 
to his master. That endorsement of a system of 
human exploitation hardly seems to fit in with his 
Master’s insistence of the dignity and value of the 
individual. 

Perhaps, then, it may be better to narrow down 


our search for a specifically Christian ethic to the 
Gospels and, more particularly, to the recorded 
words and teaching of Christ. Jesus taught 
in epigrams, as in the Sermon on the Mount, or 
in parables; there is no coherent body of ethical 
teaching. There are many gaps; for example, there 
is very little said about one of the most important 
of present-day problems, the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the State. There are contradictions—. 
apparent ones—for instance, in the parable of the 
Ten Virgins; the behaviour of those who refused | 
share their oil with those who had none is comme: - 
ded, yet that seems to accord ill with the injunctio: 
“Let him that hath two coats impart to him th. : 
hath none’. 

Yet it is probably true to say, as a recent wri! 
has done, that His teaching can be summed 1 > 
under two heads, namely, ‘Do unto others’ (t! « 
so-called Golden Rule) and * Love your neighbour 
as yourself.’ But are these two precepts peculiar 
to Christian teaching? Do they contain an ethic.! 
code which is unique and to which the lab»! 
* Christian can be applied? 

It is certain that the Golden Rule is not pecu! . 
to Christianity. The negative form of it appe: | 
in Confucius, and we find it in the writing 
other ethical teachers, religious and humanist. 
what about the command to love one’s neight =: 
(and that includes all humanity as the parable . | 
the Good Samaritan shows)—is that really unic 
to Christianity? Well, Confucius in his Anale: . 
written nearly five centuries before Christ, sa. : 
that one should exhibit kindly sympathy or | 
even to uncivilized peoples. One Anglican theolog:.._. 
Dr A. C. Bouquet, has said, in his book on Compa: - 
tive Religion, that jen is equivalent to the w || 
agape in the New Testament, the word that 
translated * love 

Another Chinese sage, Mo-Tzu, also from nex y 
five hundred years before Christ, wrote u 
* nothing will work except love’, and ‘ His [Go. .! 
will is love, universal and without distinction.’ | ‘ce 
further insisted that the dominant motive in humo 
conduct should be * universal love for all °. 

This quotation from the New Commentary - | 
Holy Scripture, a semi-official publication of tne 
Church of England, runs as follows: ‘A virtuou 
pagan joining the Church (in the early period; 
would have been conscious of a new spirit, of '\f 
from the dead, but not of much change i: he 
practical ethical demands made upon him.” And 
that was written by Dr W. K. Lowther Clarke, a 
noted Anglican theologian. 


No, there does not appear to be any body of 
ethical teaching that can be termed peculiarly or 
specifically Christian. It is sometimes claimed that 
while there is no new ethical teaching in the New 
Testament, there is therein a new motive for human 
conduct, namely, that of love for God and man, 
but the quotations (and others similar could be 
given) from the ancient Chinese sages show that 
even that claim cannot be substantiated. 

Finally, it may be of interest to note that official 
Christian teaching, based mainly on that of St 
Paul it would seem, suggests a very poor view of 
human nature. For that teaching stresses the 
doctrine of original sin—that man is inherently 
prone to do wrong. This pessimistic doctrine is 
very different from the optimistic view of Confucius 
and others, including the French philosopher 
Rousseau, that man is by nature good—incidentally, 
the conclusion come to by a group of American 
psychologists who recently carried out a series of 
observations and tests. If * being good’ means 
conformity to the accepted code of one’s group, 
then that finding is what one would expect, since 
men naturally, in general, tend to fit in with the 
society in which they live. 


Note.—Further discussion on the above may be found in the present 
author’ s * Searchlight on Morals’ (Watts, 7s 6d or 2s 6d). 
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The Devil, His History 
and His Prospects 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


IOVANNI PAPINI, who is widely kno 
his eloquent, though in places vitri 

Storia di Cristo, has now produced a sm: 
work on the Devil,' replete with a lot of erud: 
and wild speculation. The author, once an 
bittered opponent of Christianity, has long be 
Catholic, who has not shed his former fanati: 
of which freethinkers are now the victims. 

Non-Christians, and probably many Christ 
will find much of Papini’s short study highly cc 
The author seems to possess no sense of hum 
Some of the mythology seriously put forwar. 
historical fact has been excogitated by Papin 
plagiarized from dubiously orthodox sou: 
Centuries ago he might have been burned at 
stake; but probably now he will not even 
debarred from the sacraments. More or less r 
protests against some of his extravagances : 
come from Catholic quarters. 

The past history of the Devil as Lucifer, :ne 
highest of the angels, his ignominious expv. 
from heaven, his serpentine guise to bring ‘dc - 
into the world and all our woe’, we are famiii*r 
with chiefly through the Bible as interpreted . / 
Milton. 

Lucifer’s fall is supposed to be taught in Is. x:., 
12-15. Papini admits that the Prophet has primariy 
in mind the death of a Babylonian king and his 
reception in Sheol. But he finds here a secondary 
allusion to the ruined archangel. All a rational! 
exegesis can grant is that some of the imagery may 
have been taken from a myth of the fallen Day-Star 
(Helel). 

What was the sin for which Lucifer was driven 
out of heaven? 

Jealousy of man, according to the earlier Fathers 
of the Church. Origen started the theory, which is 
the one now generally accepted, that the Devil's 
sin was pride. Papini raises several objections to 
this. Lucifer is said to have aspired to equality 
with God. Could a being with such vast intelligence 
be guilty of this folly? Did he think the finite could 
become the infinite? Papini thinks there is some- 
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thing to be said for a curious theory, first put 
forward by a Dominican friar of great theological 
repute, Ambrosius Catharinus (d. 1553). Lucifer 
was angry because God disappointed him of the 
fulfilment of his ambition to become the subject of 
the Incarnation! Would all have gone as well with 
us if Lucifer had become our Saviour instead of 
Jesus? Would he have been crucified? 

Does the Devil, willy-nilly, help to accomplish 
the purposes of God? It would appear so. Papini 
surmises that God and the Devil are on more 
cordial terms than is generally supposed. Jude 
tells us, in his Epistle, that the archangel Michael 
treated Satan with some respect when the two 
disputed over the corpse of Moses. Even the Devil 
must not be abused too much. One is not surprised 
at this alleged cordiality of the Creator to his 
wickedest creature if nearly everybody will be 
damned, as Papini thinks. The Devil will achieve 
a large part of his aims, and this must be what God 
wants, unless the Devil can frustrate God. 

But God is very unhappy about man’s sin and 
damnation! ‘Sorrowful yet always rejoicing’, if 
one may be allowed to misapply one of St Paul's 
paradoxes. It is difficult not to think, in this con- 
nection, of Lewis Carroll's walrus— 

* | weep for you *, the walrus said, 

* I deeply sympathize ’. 
Before his fall from grace Lucifer had been appointed 
by God the lord of this planet, and retained his 
post when he became the Devil. Adam's sin made 
us all the Devil's slaves. Jesus tricked the arch fiend 
by offering his own soul in place of all other human 
souls. The greedy Devil was delighted. He thought 
he could damn the noblest of human souls, but did 
not know that soul was God. Of course, the Devil 
lost the soul he bargained for and lost his right to 
keep the human race in bondage. This was the 
popular theory of the Atonement until Anselm of 
Canterbury put forward his ‘ satisfaction * theory in 
Cur Deus Homo. As the Church has rejected the 
earlier grotesque and immoral theory, Papini has 
to do so, but he is not unsympathetic to it in 
substance. 

God sometimes uses ‘diabolical means’. So 
said the famous Lascordaire in a sermon preached 
frorn the pulpit of Notre-Dame, Paris. Papini 
advances Biblical proofs of a very strained kind. 
He takes the parable of the unjust steward to 
mean that the just may sometimes follow the 
methods of the unjust. The gloss, as it probably is, 
about the use of * the mammon of unrighteousness ” 
serves to obscure the point of the parable, that * the 
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children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light’. Is it * diabolical’ 
to frustrate evil by imitating, not the wickedness, 
but the alertness and the resourcefulness of the 
evil-doers ? 

Sin comes from the Devil. But the responsibili:y 
is not wholly his. Man shares this responsibility 
because he has free wiil. But free will cannot account 
for the desire to sin. Why should pride or mal: ~ 
arise in a perfect soul? 

Papini is a queer exegetist. He considers at son 
length the story of the temptation of Jesus. “ - 
though from the first Satan knew that Jesus w. 
the Son of God, it was not until Jesus met © 
Satanic appeal to throw himself off a pinnacle ‘ 
the Temple with a quotation of Deut. vi, 16, t! ¢ 
Satan knew he was tempting God. ‘Thou sh 't 
not tempt the Lord thy God’ does not me 1 
* Thou shalt not tempt me’ (Jesus). Deut. vi, 6, 
forbids putting God to the ‘est by requesting a 
miracle of rescue from an unpleasant situation die 
to one’s own fault. 

The Serpent of Eden, we are informed by Papi”, 
who here follows Catholic tradition, was Sat. 
A candid reading of Gen. iii discovers no Devi! © 
this chapter. 

The poor snake was only a tool. And yet |. 
cursed by his angry Creator. Papini believes .... 
before the Fall the smake (was there only one i 
Eden?) had legs and ate something better than 
dust. Do snakes eat dust? The snake’s ancest.:s 
may have been four-limbed. But the sud. © 
disappearance of a single snake's legs, causing . 
mythology, not biology. The Creator acts like a 
capricious gnome in a fairy tale. 

The Devil, according to Papini, sometimes .- 
carnates himself in human bodies. At the | ist 
Supper Satan entered the body of Judas. Sata: in 
kissing Jesus was kissing God! So there was 20 
kiss of Judas! Where was Judas? There have bc: 
other incarnations of the Devil. Napoleon inc 
Hitler were among them. 

The Devil has inspired even Popes (appare iv 
not many), literary men, scientists, artists, onc 
musicians. Aircraft is a Satanic invention. Mover 
art has a Satanic trend. We had better beware of 
Picasso, though Papini does not name him. i ic 
Devil entered the musical world in 1713. 7h- 
violin is the Devil's favourite musical instru _»:. 
Paganini was inspired by Satan. 

Is not the Devil busy at 40 Drury Lane? Provably 
he is the real editor of Literary Guide. Our goud- 
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natured Mr Hector Hawton does not look like an 
incarnation of the Devil. But St Paul assures us 
that Satan may appear as an angel of light. 

Papini devotes a chapter to non-Christian devils. 
He is anxious to point out where they differ from 
Satan. But the likenesses are enough to show the 
presence of the same mythoperic factors. 

The Devil and his angels, and probably the greater 
part of mankind, are destined for eternal torture in 
hell. This is what the Church teaches. What 
Tennyson called * the larger hope ’ is regarded as a 
heresy. But Papini toys with it. Damnation will 
last until the end of time. But perhaps beyond 
time the grace of God may save even the Devil, and 
if the Devil, the other sinful angels and sinful men. 
We must not change * the essence of dogma’, but 
we know that ‘through the centuries the major 
dogmas of faith have changed and been enriched °. 
Semper eadem! \s this still the enduring note of 
Catholic truth? 


Notes and News 


T= use of the word ‘humanist’ is interesting a 
number of our readers, and we are glad to publish 
Sir Sheldon Dudley’s comment (p. viii) on last month’s 
* Heathiana’. It must be remembered, however, that there 
are a number of discussion groups now in existence with 
which rationalists are closely associated who prefer to 
call themselves humanist groups. No one would wish 
to discourage their excellent work or the new groups in 
the Process of formation. Whether we like it or not, 
the word ‘humanist’ is increasingly popular, and is 
used by many people outside our movement as synony- 
mous with ‘ rationalist". The question of whether hu- 
manism or rationalism is a ‘ religion’ is another matter 
altogether. It depends on whethet we define religion as . 
widely as Comte or as narrowly as Frazer. 


The people who made such a hysterical uproar over 
Margaret Knight's BBC talks early in the year certainly 
did not think that she was advocating a new religion. 
That this was the last thing she imagined herself to be 
doing was made abundantly clear also to the large 
audience that listened to her at Conway Hall on 
September 25 when she spoke on * Morals Without 
Religion’. The title is worth noting in view of the fact 
that she describes herself as a scientific humanist. 
Both Mrs Knight and her husband have long been 
members of the RPA, and she has contributed articles 
to the Guide and Rationalist Annual. When her spell 
of lecturing in various parts of the country this autumn 
is over, she has promised to write for us again. 

Next year’s Rationalist Annual contains much to 

appeal to those members who are anxious to see the 


results of a rationalist attitude when applied to practical 
affairs. For example, Professor Hyman Levy deals with 


the problem of the shortage of scientists, which is likely 
to cause increasing concern, and Dr Chandrasekhar, the 
well-known Indian demographer, now attending the 
Family Planning Association Conference in Tokyo, 
gives an authoritative account of population problems 
in India. Lord Chorley writes on * Freedom of Discussio: 
Today’. Mr A. D. Howell Smith gives a concise accoun: 
of the present condition of Biblical criticism, and a nov 
feature is a review article translated from the Russian 
on the mythicist theory. As this is based on a criticis 
of Mr Archibald Robertson's * Origins of Christianity 
he makes a short reply. Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
contributes a characteristically lively and provocati. 
article on miracles, and, in addition, Dr F. H. Georg: 
writes on * Reason and the Reasonable’. Mrs Naon 
Mitchison has a light satirical piece, ‘One Couldn't 
the Papers’. We also include a posthumous article | 
Professor J. C. Flugel on the psychology of humo. 
The Annual has increased its size and although ° 
cloth edition remains at 5s the high costs of producti 
have forced us to raise the price of the paper editi 
to 3s 6d. 

Members are cordially invited to a meeting af ¢ 
National Secular Society (Manchester Branch), Ne 
Millgate Hotel, on Sunday, October 30, at 7 pm, 
hear Mr G. H. Taylor, co-editor The Freethinxer. | 
subject is ‘ The Freethought Parties and the Future ’. 

It is hoped that all our members in the Manches' | 
area will support Mrs Margaret Knight’s meeting . > 
December 11 at Chorlton Town Hall, under the auspi. 
of the National Secular Socicty. Further details » 
be made known later. 

On Sunday, November 13, Mr H. J. Blackham » 
address the Orpington Humanist Group on *“ Human: > 
as a Philosophy’, at Sherry’s Restaurant, High Str 
Orpington, at 7 pm. 


To the names and addresses pea Published 
members willing to meet other rationalists in th. 
respective districts may be added the following: L. \’. 
Moonie, 3434 Durocher (Apt. 8), Montreal, Quebec. 
Canada; D. Breckner, 9838 106 Street, Edmonton 
Alberta, Canada; R. W. Hobbs, 12 Harcourt Terrac: 
Salisbury; J. Henry Lloyd, 91 Attimore Road, Welwy: 
Garden City, Herts; Mrs M. Elkington, 26a Smit): 
Avenue, Cornwall, Ontario, Canada; Mrs G. Collison. 
Morgat, 1 St Mary's Road, Reigate, Surrey; R. D. Wal- 
ton, Broomhill, Paterson Street, Galashiels, Selkirkshire. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reavers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 
he Rationalist Press 
remember 
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AST month | had occasion to doubt the value of 

the religious frame of mind in our rational activities— 

1, social, political. There are those who, following 

the lead of the late C.E.M. Joad, will say that it all depends 

on what you mean by religion. What this really amounts 

to is ‘What sort of thing can you manage to make 
religion mean?” 

It would be wiser, and kindly, to ask the religious 
what they conceive it to mean. At its worthiest their 
answer might be (1 fancy) that it is a welding together 
of all sides of experience into an unsplit unity which is 
the hall-mark of a happily complete human being—the 
integration of THOUGHT and FEELING and ACTION. An 
impressive claim if it could be substantiated! Can it? 


Let us consider THOUGHT first. I have derived ironic 
«musement in browsing among the literature of apolo- 
retics only to discover that the modern trend is to 
c-seard thought altogether. In the old days, when 
dogmatic propositions about man and his universe 
turned out to be untrue, the remedy was either violence 
© argument. Nowadays it is a combination of shocked 
BC ostracism and genteel evasion. 

The *‘ truths’ of religion, it seems, are not susceptible 
to anything so dangerously thought-provoking as tests 
of their factual validity. They must be regarded as 
mystically satisfying myths. Not, please note, as fairy- 
tales suitable for primitive minds (that refinement is 
left to tired rationalists) but as guiding lights to you 
and me, here and now. 

* * 

To decry thought in this manner shifts the emphasis 
to FEELING. How does this work out in practice? It 
provides weak mortals with a devastating divorce 
between what they know to be true and what their 
feelings impe! them to believe. How otherwise can we 
explain the central but pitifully unsupported religious 
iaith in personal immortality ?—*‘ collar-buttons and all’ 
as William James once, in a moment of irritation 
described its cruder forms. 

Such fancies are however trivial compared with the 
plain fact that (buoyed up by passionately held con- 
victions) there is not a single moral issue in the world 
which cannot be bedevilled by religious emotionalism. 
A marine zoologist friend of mine once got into serious 
trouble with the priest in a village above Naples because 
he protested against gross ill-treatment of a donkey. 
It was heresy to suppose that ‘unsaved’ animals 
possessed anything comparable with the sensibilities of 
men. 

What harmoniously reasonable acTION can be expected 
from halting thought and undisciplined feeling? To 
outlaw war or to avoid over-populated famine we need 
(as never before) the help of all men of good will: but 
their respect for humane decencies must be unambiguous 
and whole. 


— is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 

are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a of 

their estate to assist in the dissemination of velendl views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 

at 

a Bo wi the sum of (here insert amount, 

phy of Legacy Duty,” if so desired), to be 

to the general of the said Association; 

and the receipt of gs for the time being 

shall be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy. 
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A Forgotten Martyr 


by EUGENE KEMENKA 


AST year, when Israel's former Prime Ministei, 
| « David Ben-Gurion, suggested that ortho- 

dox Jewry should formally lift the ban of ex- 
communication placed on the great philosor er 
Baruch Spinoza some three hundred years ago, Mr 
Ben-Gurion patiently aimed to rehabilitate 
Jews rather than to rehabilitate Spinoza. Spir “2, 
one of the greatest thinkers of his age and onc of 
its finest men, needs rehabilitation from no 1c. 

For Spinoza, despite opinions that were hc 2s: 
to Christians as well as Jews, despite Papal inte ic. 
and official disapproval, was loved and admire. bv 
all. The bitter ceremony of excommunic: . 
could not unbalance his life, and it could n ver 
diminish the importance or brilliance of his work 

Only a few years earlier, however, a simila 
ceremony did unbalance the life and end the v or} 
of another Jewish philosopher, one who had c mx 
back to his peopie uninvited only to find hir sel” 
Outcast by both camps, and who ended by pl: cing: 
a clumsy seventeenth-century gun to his t pi: 
and blowing a hole in his head. 

The philosopher was Uriel Acosta, one «: th: 
important, even if uniformly second-rate, li» 
* rational’ deists who helped to influence Sp 07: 
and whose philosophy finally flowered int th> 
* rationalism * of the eighteenth century. 

Born in Oporto in 1591, Acosta was the sor f « 
noble Portuguese Marrano (or baptized Jew), © ho 
christened his son Gabriel and had him broug = uj)» 
in the Roman Catholic faith. The young Gai ie!, 
an intelligent and studious lad, attended the J. .ui: 
University at Coimbra and became a bursar ©» . 
collegiate church. Keenly interested in philos« hy, 
he soon became interested in the new huma 1. 
His study of the conflicts between Maimonide~ ard 
Averroes soon led him to decide against the ill: zical 
doctrine of the Trinity, while his logical bent :.ace 
him impatient of the miracles and mysteries 0: the 
Church. In his middle twenties he came into | pen 
revolt against the Church, fled to Amsterdam with 
his mother and sisters, and openly proclaimed his 
conversion to Judaism. Under the new nan.- of 
Uriel, he was admitted into the Orthodox Co gre- 
gation of Amsterdam. 

In those times it was a courageous step 5ut it 
was also a curious one. Acosta’s * rationa! “eis” 
fitted him even less for the Jewish fold th... the 
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Christian one, and his attempt to square religion 
with philosophy by turning the personal God of 
the Bible into a collection of natural laws or a 
principle of design found no more support from 
the oral and written traditions of the Jews than it 
had from the canonical law of the Church. 

In fact, it brought him into conflict with some 
of the curious mythological features of the Oral 
Law almost right away. Concerned, like Maimonides, 
to keep Judaism a ‘pure’ monotheism free of 
anthropomorphism, but having less patience with 
strained allegorical interpretations, he sent a letter 
from Hamburg to the Sephardi Jewish Community 
attacking the Oral Law. The recipients in Venice 
were outraged, Hamburg got to hear of it, and 
both communities excommunicated him in 1618. 
Back in Amsterdam, however, he went on studying 
peacefully, though the Jewish Elders kept an uneasy 
eye on him and his associates—that circle of 
‘rationalists’ that was later to ‘contaminate’ 
Baruch Spinoza. Then, in 1624, Uriel Acosta 
published his major work, Examen des Tradicoes 
Pharise as conferidas a Ley escrita por Uriel Jurista 
hebreco—a highly critical examination of the 
Pharisaic tradition in the written law, in the midst of 
which Uriel denied the immortality of the soul. 
Intent on reinterpreting Judaism as an abstract 
monotheism in opposition to a miracle-mongering 
Christianity, poor Acosta had gone too far for his 
Jewish brethren. The Amsterdam Jewish com- 
munity reported his. work to the magistrates. It 
was confiscated. Acosta was sentenced to im- 
prisonment and his book to be publicly burnt. The 
Jews, for their share, excommunicated Acosta with 
all the dreadful pomp usual for the ceremony. 

Seven years Acosta lived an ‘exile’, a man 
forced to transcend distinctions he did not want to 
transcend. Seven years he pined to be readmitted 
to the Jewish community, and finally the urge to 
* belong’ overrode his philosophical honesty. In 
1633, Uriel Acosta recanted publicly, did penance 
lying prostrate on the doorstep of the synagogue, 
and gained readmission to the Jewish community. 

But once he ‘belonged’, his philosophical 
questionings again became paramount. Soon he 
once more aroused the orthodox wrath and gained 
renewed excommunication for his ‘rightful heresies’. 
For another seven years he bore the pangs of 
isolation, then, driven desperate by loneliness, he 
again did shameful penance and regained his po- 
sition within the Jewish community. But to a 
sensitive soul like his the price had been too high. 
Working feverishly, he wrote his Exemplar Humane 


Vite, a brief work that declares his final opposition 
to the Jewish and Christian religions and his belief 
in the ‘ Law of Nature’. The bitter words having 
been set down on paper, Acosta lifted his gun and 
ended his life. 


Acosta was not a first-rate philoscpher; he was 
perhaps even hardly a third-rate one. But he wa- 
an honest thinker, torn between a search for 
psychological security in the bosom of his people 
and a demand for truth that led him further than 
he could bear. He was not, I think, at any stage 
an Orthodox Jew in the traditional sense of th: 
word, and the Orthodox community had ever 
right to dissociate itself from him. 


however, to dissociate one’s self or to argue against 
one’s critics. It is another to use all the machinery 
of pomp and mystery, of shameful humiliation and 
psychological persecution, in order to silence or 
discourage one’s critics. It was that machinery which 
killed Acosta as surely—and for the same reasons— 
as the Inquisitorial fires have killed others. Both, 
the pomp of excommunication and the flames of 
the Inquisitor, are ultimately nothing but indications 
of the insecurity of the positions they are meant 
to defend—they do not reinforce argument but 
serve instead of it. 

It is of excommunication itself, and not of the 
people excommunicated, that a religious community, 


It is one thing 


Christian or Jewish, should be ashamed. 


CORRESP:INDENCE 


Rationalism and Art 

Sir,—As I was prevented from 
attending the Annual Conference 
this year, | have read the digests 
of the lectures with great care 
and interest, particularly that of 
Mr C. T. Smith on Music which 
has caused violent reactions in 


me. 

I unreservedly and unashamedly 
belong to the group of people, 
‘including many rationalists’, 
who, according to Mr Smith, 
have ‘completely wrong notions 


about music’. Rationalist as I 
am in the ordinary, rather un- 
important, affairs of life, when 
it comes to Art—which I agree 
with Oscar Wilde and Clive Bell 
in holding to be far and away 
the most important thing of all— 
I refuse to be held down by 
rationalistic or any other theories. 
Art has absolutely nothing to do 
with rationalism or with any other 
*ism—but by this please do not 
take it that I am a devotee of the 
modern cult of the meaningless 
and (in music) cacophonous; I 
am not. 

Mr Smith (whose sincerity and 
knowledge I respect, and whose 
great achievements in organizing 
musical events we must all admire) 
appears to me to be sadly con- 
fused between music. and the 
means of producing music. The 
two are entirely different, and it 
is the latter only which falls in 
the domain of science or craft. 

Mr Smith takes my breath 


away by his 
composing 
nothing more 
his remark th... 
mysterious in 
Beethoven, or 
rationalist as 
apology for s 
arrogant attit. 
blasphemous. 
makes me rr 
reverence > 
Christians 1 1rd Christ and 
God, that tong is my own 
feeling of 1 .erence for the 
world’s great - »mposers. They 
and the poe: (and | don't 
doubt also the great painters. 
whom I personaily do not under- 
stand) are to me beyond any 
question inspiicd in some way 
which is mysicrious and may 
well be accounted divine, for all 
that puny man may ever hope 
to fathom it. 

Mr Smith is on very dangerous 
ground when he tries to dig up 
bits of evidence that the great 
musicians were not religious: I 
used to amuse myself with similar 
games when | was a militant, 
intolerant adolescent. But it 
won't wash, Mr Smith: Bach 
was as religious a man as ever 
lived, and so was Handel. Beet- 
hoven, though perhaps not an 
entirely orthodox believer, was a 
highly religious and ethically- 
minded man. Mozart was no 
thinker, and it is not true to the 
known facts to say that he 


| statement that 
skilled craft and 
ind still more by 
‘ there is nothing 
ceing a Bach, a 
Handel. Again, 
am, I make no 
ng that such an 
‘2 strikes me as 
« any one thing 
‘e the awestruck 
which sincere 


‘broke with religion’ when at 
the end of his brief, harassed life, 
he associated with Freemasons. 
If Mr Smith really thinks Mozart 
was a freethinker, he had better 
find what the composer thought 
and wrote about Voltaire: 
Mozart's views on Voltaire were 
as silly and prejudiced as those 
of any priest. As Mr Smith 
rightly says, Brahms was an 
agnostic—the only one among 
the composers. But the whole 
line of reasoning is very sterile 
and irrelevant. Great Art is 
essentially religious, not enter- 
taining, and the great artists and 
composers most assuredly did 
not Create in order to get the 
wherewithal to live, but because 
they could not help themselves. 
In other words they were inspired. 

It is only too true that Mr 
Smith’s view is today widely 
held, and our musical academies 
turn out innumerable talented 
students who can and do compose 
according to the rules, But what 
barren, soulless stuff it all is— 
and how misleading to give any- 
one the impression that, musically 
speaking, he can by exertion and 
application of rules, add a cubit 
to his stature! 

Finally, how does Mr Smith 
come by his view that music 
passes through a period of unrest 
about every three hundred years? 
My own tastes may be exception- 
ally exclusive, but surely even a 
very catholic-minded musician 
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would not claim that music as 
we know it has been in existence 
much more than 300 years?— 
EveLyN BELCHAMBERS, 


Humanism and Rationalism 
Sir,—I am glad that Professor 
Heath (Rationalist Review, Oc- 
tober) drew attention to the 
conspiracy to identify ‘humanism’ 
with * rationalism *. | have myself 
often used the symbol * human’, 
* humanity’, as a good example 
of the numerous class of words 
whose meaning varies so much 
with the context as to lead to 
great confusion and uncertainty 
for the untutored scientist and 
student, such as I. The attempt 
made in some quarters to pretend 
that humanism is a_ possible 
synonym for rationalism and 
either could be used for * religion * 
is, as Heath so pertinently points 
out, a blatant attempt by some 
who pass as freethinkers to have 
it both ways and remain under 
the shelter of the religious um- 
brella. Among this class Julian 
Huxiey is, as an otherwise brilliant 
biologist, especially noticeable. 
Huxley boldly claims humanism 


as a religion; indeed he has 
invented a special brand of his 
own. In his recent book Evolution 
in Action (London, . 1953) he 
asserts that * Religion is often 
used restrictively to mean belief 
in gods; ‘but I am not using it in 
this sense’. (1 do not find that 
Huxley’s context in any way 
modifies the meaning of the 
statement as it stands.) Now I 
would humbly submit, semantic 
quibbles apart, and in spite of 
Professor Humpty Dumpty— 
“When I use a word it means 
just what I choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less "—that to 
at least ninety per cent of users 
of the Queen's English and a 
hundred per cent of rationalists 
(sic) would :::ist that the symbol 
* religion *, any exception, 
implies bel’ in supernatural 
personal go Myself, I would 
say there no more, indeed 
rather less, ._1se or meaning in 
saying ‘my <ligion is “ human- 
ism” *, exce:i as a hyberbolic 
extravagance, as if | should say 
*my religion s Medicine or the 
Royal Navy’. — SHELDON F. 
DuDLEY, me 4 on 
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